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ABSTRACT . . 

Traditionally, school-based approaches to remediating 
deficits in social competence have focused on building aspects of 
temperament and character. The Socially Adept Verbalizations of Youth 

(SAVY) Corricuiun^ coniiiting of a series of exercises and 

activities, preceded by brief introductory lessons, was designed to 
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develop social judgment skills in socially incoBpetent youths by 
decreasing egocentrism and by heightening their perspective- taking 
skills. To collect preliminary validation data on the curriculum^ ] 
adolescent students with behavior problems^ who were attending ah 
alternative inner city high school, were exposed to the SAVY 
curriculum as a 2-wsek nodule emphasizing social foresight, i^e^, 
anticipating the conseguences to oneself of various interpersonal 
aetibhi. A cbntrbl grbup (N-IS) participated in the regular mental 
health cbursewithbdt the SAVY curriculum. A teacher-rated^ modified 
version b£ the Acting Out ^ Hbbdineei^ and Learning (AML) checklist 
was used to assess effects of the curriculum on behavioral 
adiustment^ An analysis of the results showed that the experimental 
group demonstrated significantly greater rated behavioral improvement 
than the control group. This finding suggests that social foresight 
training miy be of potantial benefit in school-based intervention 
prbgrams aimed at adblescents with behavior problems. (Author/BL) 
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Abstract 



t^l^t pMpW describes tlie development ai^ evaluation of a ^judpient^ 
Wit^:^^ llttervwfeion iRtefsdeS to increase the school ad just»ent of 
fi*^imlly init^p^tJtni adolescents. Seventeen students attending an 
;il*irnative im^^dty high scf:K>6l «re exposed to a two-Week curricuii« 
eap^^^iii^lng ^^ial foresight^ skills (anticipating the cbnse^ences to 
memkt ^^f T'WiS^is interpersonal actions) . Following obapletibh of the 
profiw^ lliise Stm^ts Were contrasted With 15 comparable Gbhtrdl students 
on a !l^g^%r rating of behavioral improvement. In line with our hypoth^ 
esis« £xi>erimef.tal group di^hstrated significantly greater rated 
behavioral improvement, suggesting that social foresight training may be of 
potential benefit in school--based intervention programs aimed at adoles-- 
cents With l^havior problems. 



Efifectsi of Social Foresight Training 
the School Adjusteent of High^Risk Ybath 

^l^lob^ed approa<^l^5 to remediating deficits in social coopetenee 
can be characterised ao^cirrdifig to the particular aspect of ccof^tei^ that 
is being remediated. A tripartite model of social Mmpetence developed by 
Greenspan (1979; in press a« b) mmf ^erve to illustrate this point « Ihe 
three aspects of soctai competence identified in that model are "t^pera- 
laeht" (emotional ind ittentlotial stabilitjf) « "character'' (degree of 
prosdctol ori^iitation5 i and "juipi^t"^ (understanding of dthers>* 
temperament^riented interventions attempt to help fct^th to ac^tre greater 
insight into their ettdtionai rMpohze pit terns and to Squire greiter self-^ 
control. Included In this category are p9y^hodjrqaffically«*c^iented ti^erapy 
and cajlewbrk (Elssler* 19^9; Cuttmani 1970; Redl & ^inwiant 1957) • a^ ^11 
as much of the recent work in cognitive behavior modiftcafeion (Siinp, Blm^ 
Heberti & van Doorninctc^ 1977; NcCullough, ffuntsingtr, & Nay, 1977; William 
& AkamatsUi 1976). Charicter»briehted treatments ittmpt to help youth to 
increase Uieir rates of prosociai behavior and decrease Uieir rates of 
antisocial behavior. Includid in this citegory is the work of behavior 
therapists using reinforcement techniques, such as the token economy 
(Phillips, Wolf, Fixsen, & Bailey, 1975), as well as much of the work in 
'^social skills*^ training which utilizes social leirhihg techniques such is 
modeling, role«>playing and social reinforcement to increase the frequency 
of prbsbcial behaviors (Bernstein, Bellack, t Her sen » 1960; Osberg, 1962; 
Sarason, 1968, 1973; Sarason & 6ahxer, 1ff3; Reid & Patterson^ 1975K 
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jL^dgmerst^riente^ treat&ient3 mre intentfal to help yotith to acquire a better 
understanding of other people axkl of Isumah relationship^^ IncliJd^ in this 
category la »ork m training perspective- taking ( Chandler « 1973; Chandler, 
Greenspan » £ Barenboia^ 19P and TOral Judpient CJurkbviCi 1980; Selisan* 
197^; Sel^^ £ iacquiette, 19771* Also eligible for inclusion as a 
ju4gaent-HM*iented iibde of intervention is the recent ^rk^ much of it by 
co^unity psychologists, on triintng •social probl<»-solvihg* skills in 
chiiSre^n C€esten, Flores de Apo^aca, Rains* tieissberg, & Coimsq, 1979; 
HcCltiiPei Chihsky, £ Lcrcen, 1978? Sh;3re £ Spivacsk* 1979. 1980; Weissberg^ 
Gesten, Ra^^ln, Co^n, I^vldson, Flores de j^K>daca, & McKla, 1981)* 

Cateioriting i^^tervehtlbns in teras of the ispect of social cbcspetehce 
targeted for r^edi^fe^on may, like all soch clissificatory efforts, be 
overly gimpliStic in tmt few interventions are restricted in focus solely 
to dhly ^e of Itfie th^ee diiensionsi Furthermore ^ even i^en an inter- 
vention iM so rtiStrict(i«^ there may be indirect spillover into one or more 
^f the other social cmpiitehce categories w Nevertheless^ the tixbhbmy 
Serves a threo^t^ld heuristic function in that: Ca) it enables one to 
differentiate between itittrventibhs i^ich ire described with the same label 
Ce*g.ft ••soctai skill training*} but which iay focus on different aspects of 
sociil coQpet^ince^ (b> it irovi^es i 59*tiiminary basis fbr developing 
individtiilized treatments designed to rwediite the specific type of social 
competence deficit believed to t^deriy a youth^s behavior problems, and tcj 
it miy serve to point out dirictions for future research and program 
devel6]^eht« this latter argw^t serves as a point of depirture for the 
study reported in this paper, as it becomes obvious from any review of the 
social com^temce intervention literature thit fir less effot t has gone 
into the development ar^ evaluation of judpent-^riohted ihtervehtibhs than 
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into Intertefltiona wbich focus » teap«raaent or character (cf . Coiiingvood 
S Ccntfenerj 19S0; Stu®i*aurer* llfTS; Aocs 5 Wellford^ 1567; Wript & Sixdoi 
19775* 

The central <*>Jectiv^ of jtKi|mentR)riented int^rventionii has been^ 
appropriately, to redacc the *egocentri^ of ioci^lf incompetent youth 
(SelmM^ 1986) • It has been argued tbit youth viU^ ^^t&^vior problafts hMtm 
difficulty taSing into account the iperspecttves of otMrs C Chandler,/ Iff 31 
and in evaluating their otm actions from the standpoint o^f the general 
heeds of society CSelaihr 1980) • Ihterventtohs have ]>een designed to 
increase per spective-*l^king or social rea^ning ability^ with the eipecti^ 
tim that any such teneril increise twould ilso result in is|M^oveaents in 
social adjustaent. For example^ in a study by Qsamdler, Greenspan, and 
BarenboiJi (1974)^ emotionilly disturbed yout^ in a residential setting 
receive either perspective*talcing training utilixlhg sociodrifflatlc pliy 
combing vith video^feedbRk and discussion ^described in Osandler, 1973) 
of referential comuhlcatioh training utilizing conmunicatioh games 
involving the coordination of perspectives Cdescribed in 6reehspah^ Burka^ 
Zldtlow^ S Barehboi&i 1975}* Although both interventions succeeded in 
drmaticaiiy reducing levels of tested egocentrisai neither interv^tion 
succeeded in increasing youths^ rated adjustment mor$ than that of youth in 
a h<>*treatneht cohtrbl group. While thesi fihdihis conflicted with those 
of an earlier study by Qiandler (1973) in tghich per spective* taking training 
was successful in reducing arrest rates in predelinquent youth, the 
possibility exists that in order for reductions in cognitive egdcehtrisn to 
be translated into reductions in socially imacceptable behavior^ youth need 
to become persuaded that in increased sensitivity to ihd awareness of 
others* psychoibgical states can work to their otm advantage. For exaople^ 
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Goldstein i Sbeman* Cershse^ S|>fafklri« and Click (1978) pointed out tbat a 
barrier to deitSqueSts* use of newly learned jrodocial prdblM'-sdlving 
tE^ctics in conflict situ!ation3 Ha3 their belief tbat they Hould lose face 
by doling so* 

k key to Increasing the likelihobd tbat youth %Aii use neifiy^acquired 
social ^ud^ent skills to deal effectively with Inter-p^rsonal situations 
iay be to dei^nstrate to thes hbv the use of such stctlls vtll enable theo 
to wHsrge froK confrontations as "Rlnners" rather than "losers.* For 
exanplci if one can d^ohstfate that talking back to a police officer is 
nbre likely to result in a loss rather than a gain in dignity and other 
desired ctejecfcives (such as freedixi}, and that per sf^tive^ taking can 
enable one to not only stay out of trouble , but sbon superior *»arthess^ 
in misterlmg a difficult situation , then youth may be nore likely to 
res^^hd to polic^en in respect^l ways. The secret of designing ah 
effective Judgjsent'^oriented training ^ogram oay, the<^efore» be to harness 
the harcisaism and fragile self-esteems of mihy idolescents by showing them 
how perspective-titcing will make th^ more effective and "cool** manipula- 
tors or others. While there is some risk that such an approach will result 
not in a diminution of unacceptable behavior but only in a lessened iike<> 
iihood of getting in trouble* it is our view that the positive effects of 
such attitudinal and social Judpent changes will generally far outweigh 
the negative. 

The current piper report? iri attempt to developi and collect prtlimi^^ 
nary validation data for, a schooi^based social judpent curriculum 
Intended to decrease egocentrisa and inorapse the adjustment of socially 
incompetent inher-^city youth. The central soeiil jtidpeht construct 
unrderiying tiie development i^f this curriculum is what iohnsbn, Greenspan^ 



and Brown (note 1) rc:«r-cd to as *30ciai foresight,* a construct rtiich aay 
be ^fised &^ ti» sbilit|r to asticipate the isterperacaal coggeyiegices of 
bne*s actions « Social foresigbt nay be considered a variant of perspec- 
tive-staking^ sinilar to what Stotland (1969) called *predicttve «pathy,* 
in that one needs to be able to put oneself in the sbcies of anbtber if one 
is to accurately anticipate bow he/ste trill react to a given interpersonal 
tactic. In constructing tbe SAVT Curriculun^ we utilized the social 
foresight paradipi in nost of the training exercises* because of our two- 
fold belief that: (a) culturally disadvantaged youth frequently get into 
trouble uhihtehtibh^lly due to an inability to anticipate accurately how 
other people, particularly authority figures* vill respond^ and (b) such 
youth can grasp readily how social foresight might give then a strategic 
edge in encounters With peers and adults. Aa can be inferred ffon the 
above, the SAVT Curriculun contains an equal emphasis on building social 
Judgment skills and on convincing youth that the use of ^uch skills is in 
their own long-^tena interests. 

This initial fieid«>>tisting of the curriculuin wis conducted in an 
alternative school for cuitorilly diaadvantaged youths a large percentige 
of whbn had been ixpeiled or suspendtd from previous schools « many of irtiom 
had hiitories of arrest im/or payehiatrie treatineht, ind virtually ill of 
whos are it-^risk fbr becoiaing socially Ineffective adults. The SAVY 
Curricultjra^ Which can be used in various settings ihd fbnBata« wis here 
condcibted as a tWo«>week modtiie within a nine^week course on mental health 
issues. Although so brief an exposure to the cyrrlculiasi is nt>t an optimal 
test of the potential effecttvehess of social fbresti^ght training ^ it Was, 
nevertheless, hypothesUed that foulk exposed to this treatment would show 
greater tmprbvemerts in rated behavioral adjtistmeht than would youth 
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part ici pa ting in Lhe mental health course without being espbSed to th^ SAVY 
earrtcqim^ Sach findings uoold^ if obtaln^^ proyide ehMur^siflJl iuppoft 
Tor the view that ^iKlgnent^oriented interventions involving a soctial 
foresight focus oay have potential utility as a means f^r helping sociaiiy 
ineoespetent youth to acquire s&re aceeptable patterns of interpersonal 
behavior. 

Hethbd 

Sub jggtis 

The subjects in this study all attended a small (total enn^llment of 
approximately 260$ private aiterhative high school located in the inner 
city of Omaha t Ntbraska, Although founded by Catholic clergy and operated 
(until a 1980 merger with Father Flanagan's Boys' Rome) bf the Catholic 
archdiocese « over two-thirds of the student body is non-Catholic while 
approximately %U% l3 non-white* Host of the students attending this school 
(known since IPS as the ••Bojrs Town Urban Program") may be cdhslderid 
<*high^risk«' in that the majority of them, in addition to cciing from 
pdv^rty^eult^ure bickgrbuhdSi have a multitude of wlditibhil [rbblems suc:h 
as: cheniicai dependency, disorganized and abusive fmlly situations i 
police ifid Juvesille court involvements, psychiatric disorders, and low 
icadanic achievement (note 2)^ Host of the students $csed serious 
discipline and attendance irebiems isi previous scitoiols, with many of thai 
having been suspend^ or expelled on multiple occasions. 

The current field test of the SAVY Curriculum via conducted within Uii 
framework of one of the school's support programs, a nine-week Cental 
health** course taught by the school's directb?' of Social Services* 
Although enrollment in the mental health course was voluntary, the school's 
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guidance counselor typic^ly encouraged students who were having adjustment 
diffi^Sttii feo ^r^ii, @ tM 32 students consti tuted the flaai 
smplt in this stiAly« nine were in the ninth gr^Ct twelvi in the tenth 
grade • sevM in the eleventh gr^e fotff* in twelfth grade. SiTOe 
sany of the students hsd earned few credits in previous schools* the gri^e 
designations did iK>t translate aeahingfully into ages and there was less 
heterogeneity iA ages that night be apparent, ilttough subjects ranged in 
age frblB 14 tc^ 20, tiK>^thirds of the su!)Jebts were one year older or 
younger than the mean age of Of the 15 faale subjects* six were 

black while nine were iitsite; of the 17 male subjects^ 7 were black while 10 
were white. A nt»ber of the subjects lived in group or roster homes ^ most 
used drugs and/or alcohol on a regular basis • and almost all of the 
subjects had behavior disorders which interfered with their ability to 
adapt to school and society. 

Prodedure 

As indicated in the preceding section^ subjects were students enrolled 
in i *Hsiental health** course whic^ met for one hdir per day over the cbursi 
qT a hine«^week school tera^ the course wis offered each quarter^ with the 
intervention offered twiise Cwith difftrtnt groups)* once during the first 
tirm (Sepfceiber^t^'^^^r) SSd once during the fetjrth term {MarcS-HiyJ of 
tMf6 1930^^911 i^jhool ?fir. Given the school^ s m^&9i9 m MmH class 
size« course wis offers in two sections during eich of the two 
quarters « with ap|troximikt«iy ten stpdentu enrolled in eaoh iectid^. 
Assignment of students to eich section wis done rmdomiy by thf school's 
i^Mprhck counselor^ For the cla$^ metting in the first tern^ the eariier* 
mating of the two sections wis assigned to the Eiperimentti contiition (the 
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group exi»5ed to the SAVT eurricuitw} ahiic tbe iater-aeeting section 
assigned to tbe Control condition. This order of assignment was revcrseiJ 
rof the two sections oeetihg during the fourth tern. I^os, as ouch as ras 
possible « assi^nent to the Experiiental and Control conditions JmBS done on 
a ccspletei^ randomized basis. 

the Curricu£t» i^s taught as a conttnuous twi>-*week oodule within 
the framework of one of the two sections (the ■Experimental" group) meeting 
during each of the two terms. The oodele comenced at the beginning of the 
fourth week of the mental health course arrf Mt one how per da? f^r ten 
consecutive class sessldhs. The Control group was exposed to tte regular 
mehtdl health course without the S^Vt Curriculw. fbe primary focas of the 
mental health course wis on drug ihd alcbbbl education with a secondary 
focus m understanding of self and of f«ily relationships, i combination 
^f lectures and group therapy^type methods ns used. Ihe Control group 
received i more expatuled version of the mental health <^urricul^ thin did 
the Experimental group and also participated in conj^tderably more group 
thtrapy^type stssibhs. 

I^e teacher in charge of all four sections inis the school's director ef 
Social Services t a white fwale art>timd 30 ytars of iige. the first auttor 
(sbmeohe with similar dembgrapa^lc characttristicsj acted as assistant 
teacher (playing a raiativeiy intctive role) for all four Experimental and 
Control sections and attended all iessibhs thrbughbut each hine^weatc 
course. During the period in i^ieh the Curr icurium was taught in the 
two Experimental sections ^ bowevef , the first author tbok over the primiry 
clasirbbm leidffihip rbli while the regular teichef played a relatively 
inactive role. 
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During the last (ninth) week of the t^ra^ each student^s English or 
Reading teacher va3 asEed to fill but a checklist! indicating the extent to 
which subjects had made positive or negative changes on 16 adjustment 
indices during the preceding nine weeks. tJhile these teachers were aware 
that the students had been enrolled in the mental health course » they were 
blind to students' experimental status. Initially there were 23 students 
in each of the ExperiSehtal and Control conditions. A criterion of at 
least 50% attendance dcring the two weeks in ^ich the SAVY curricult^ was 
presented was used to constitute final membership in each group. Six 
subjects were dropped fVom the E group for this reason, ^ile eight were 
dropped ffdm the C group. Thus, 17 E subjects and 15 C subjects were used 
in the final analysis of the datii 

the SAVY Curriculum 

the SAVY (Socially idept ieFbaiisations of Y6uth5 Curriculum consists 
of a series of exercises and activities i preceded by brief introductory 
lessons, designed to foster better interpersonal judgment in socially 
incompetent youth. The main pedagogic technique used in the curriculum is 
a combthatibh of grpup discussion and experiential learning, with 
approximately one dozen units dealing with different aspects of 
interpersonal problem-solving cdmmuniGatlbn, The Inteiit of the 
curricuit^ is to make youth more likely to think of the possible 
interpersonal consequences of their actions, and to be abl^ to evaluate 
alternative courses of aetidh in terms of their likely eff«ctivehess or 
ineffectivenesSe 

To accomplish this end^ a series of twelve Units have been developed 
(Browi k iSreenspan, note 4); these uintts ail involve sCTe degree of focus 
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on "sociai foresight i.e.* bh the ability to accurately forecast 
consequences of interpersonal actions. For example* Unit l6~"Say it Once, 
Say it Twice'^—fbcused bh hbh^verbal behavibr such as gestures and vocal 
intonation and required students to stand in front of the class and say the 
same line (e.g., respohdirig to a dinner invitation by sayihg« "Look^ I have 
some other things to db*^3 in tt^ mys: one of tAiich tiouid* and ^e other 
of which wouldn't, upset the other person. Unit #9^"Social Roulette"~ 
required students to predict the most likely cbhsequehces of various 
actions (e.g.t telling a teacher you had lost your homework) • Unit #10~ 
"Early Birds Get tronns"--required students to decide whibh of three 
antecedent events were likely to have preceded a given interpersonal 
outcome. Unit 11~"How Huch Due3?"~require(i students to predict the 
likelihood of being apprehended for various offenses C Including bffehses 
ranging from jaywalking to shoplifting and selling drugs) • the purpose of 
this exercise was to help students learn to make more rational calculations 
of the consequences to themselves of potentially illegal activities. 

typically t the units were presented in sequince, with each uriit taking 
approximately one class period, ilthbugh the curricuitn was presented in a 
condensed fashion in this study* with only ten one-hour lessons compressed 
into teh«-day period # expansion bf the curriculua is quite feasible. It 
would, in fact, be preferable to double or triple the number of contact 
hours, perhaps doing parts of the curricuium two or three times a week over 
the <^urse bf an entire s^ester or acadenlc year. Such ah expanded 
version of the curriculun is envisaged as a future possibility, one lAicb 
would likely be a rabre effective ronn bf intervention as well as being 
adaptable to a variety of settings and populations. 

o 13 
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B#t»vi or R a ting rteasure 

A modified v'ersibh of the AHL checklist was used to assess effects of 
the SAVY Carriculum on behavibrai adjustment, the ANL is an ii-^item rating 
Instrument used extensively to detc^ct school adjustment pr6bl<^s in 
children (Duriak, Stetn^ & Mannarinb, 1980; Kirschenbam, Marsh, S Devoge, 
1977; Sandler^ Durickb^ S Grahdei 1975). Although the AHL was originally 
ihtehded for use with younger children^ it was pointed out by Dbrr^ 
Stephens, Pozner, and Klodt (1980) that the measure has been found to be 
quite useful with older children as, well^ F^r example^ in a study 
utilizing ^ population similar in ^e to ths^ current one, Greenspan and 
Barenbbiffl (note 5) found that diminished egbcentriam in delinquent 
adolescents correlated significantly with rated change on a revised version 
of the AHL. 

The revisibn used in the current study involved the addition of five 
items to the original eleven, the five new itms all are designed to tap 
aspects of egbcentric/ridnegbcentric behivibr, e.g.t "iindirstahds bthers* 
feelings ''is skillful in dealings with others etc^ The original scale 
contained one item dealing with learning difficuitie$y while the other ten 
itms were equally divided into those assessing actihg<»but SeEavibr Ce.g.^ 
«*gets into fights and quarrels irtth other s^dents") and ^se assessing 
moodiness (e.g., "feels hurt when criticized"). Thus, the revised AfO. 
contained 16 Itras tapping varlotxs aspects of interpersonal adjtastment of 
secondary scbooi-age youth. 

Whereas the 11 original itms are ail worded negatively (l^e^^ in terms 
of pathology), ^ree of the five add^ items are worded positively. 
Besides thus expanding tiie itoi pbol^ ah addltibhal tdtange was made in the 
AHt formats Instead of askl^ teachers to rate a stud^t "statically" 
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(i.e.» by asking how Weil each ttem characterized him/her) » we asked 
teachers to rate the degree of positive or negative change noticed for the 
student oh each item during the nihe-i#eek quarter preceding the rating* 
The reason for utilizing a change index rather than a characteristic index 
to evaluate the impact of the SAVY Currieulw oh school adi/ustmeht stms 
from our belief that such an approach forces teachers to focus less on 
students* personality cbhtihuities and more on recent imprbv«aehts or 
regressions in adjustment. Such a modified method for evaluating changes 
on the AML was used successfully in a previous study by Chandler » Greenspan 
& Barehbdtm (1974} • 

A five^point scale was used» with a 1 indicating the youth had become 
^much less»** a 2 indicating the youth had become ^somewhat less," a 3 
indicating the youth had not changed » a 4 indicating the youth had become 
somewhat more ,^ and a 5 indicating the youth had beconi« "much more" like 
ach of the 16 items during the weeks preceding the rating. In scoring the ' 
ratings, responses were transformed (taking into account (Aether or not 
item wording was positive or negative? such that a score of four or five 
indicated positive change (e.g.» becane less moody« more understanding) 
while a score of one or two indicated negative change (e.g^, became more 
inconsiderate » less skillful) • Thus, overall scores could range from a 
minimiin score of 16 (indicating major regression) to a maximum score of 80 
(indicating major imprbv«leht) ^ with a mid-pbiht score of 48 indicating no 
overall change. In ^is study* scores were summed across all 16 items and 
only total change scores were used. Although reliability data does not 
exist for the modified version of the A& used in ^±s study, there is 
considerable evidence that the il-^item version has highly acceptable test^ 
retest reliability (Gurlak et 1989) arul there is no reason to assume 
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that the addition of five hew items would alter the scale's reliability 
appreciably. 

Results 

The data support the hypothesis that use of the SAVY Currlculun can 
increase the school adjustment of socially Lhcbmpeteht youth. The mean 
change Tor the experimental group (N = 17) wa?. 52«2^ (SO * 7*38)* ^rtttle the 
mean change score for the Control group (N « 15) was 46»87 iSD = 9.78) • 
the resulting t value was statisticaiiy significant (t s U77. df s 30, p < 
•05i ohe^tailed)« Support for the assertion that social foresight training 
can meaningfully improve classroom adjustment is strengthened even further 
if one conducts the sort of statistical power analysis advocated by Cohen 
U3TtU If one calculates the Effect Size index "d" by dividing the 
difference in mean scores on tiie modified AML between groups by their 
average standard deviation (8.5) » the resulting score of .63 falls into the 
category of i*at Cohen (1977* Pi 26) refers to as a "medium effect size*" 
Thus 9 the importance of the finding that th# experimental group changed 
significantly oh rated adjtistmmt is increased by the fact that there were 
relatively few subjects (N s 17, 15) in the two groups. 

Another form of power analysis suggested by Cohen (1977) is to examine 
the degree of overlap between the two groups^ If one divides l;he two 
saimples at the grand mean of 49 •72* which is slightly above ^e point 
(score of 48) ^Aicb divides those rated as having improved from those rated 
as having regressed, and then ex^ines the distribtztion of behavioral 
imprbveseht scores in the two groups, the results are highly revealing. 
For the experim^tai group, the frequency of "good" (above the grand mean) 
behavioral iiaprovaent scores i^s 11 (out of an N of 17), lAile for ^e 

o IB 
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control grbap th^ freqaency of such scores was ^ (bat of an N of IS)* 
fhuSt the Control subjects had a 27% chance of Improving while the 
Experimental subjects had a 65t chance of improving, as rated by teachers 
blind to the students' experimental status. 



The results of this study suggest that SQClal foresight training ^ iii 
the form of the SAVY €urricuii^, may be a useful addition to the 
armamentarium of methods intended to prevent or diminish the development in 
adolescents of socially maladaptive patterns of behavior. Social foresight 
training represents a different em^diasis from other psychoeducational 
treatment approaches currently in vogue. Unlike social skills triining 
programs intended to build aspects of "character" such as prosocial 
behavior, the purpdse of social foresight training is to help youth to 
avoid CTgaging in antisocial or interpersbnaily offensive behaviors. In 
this sense, social foresight traitaiing is similar in intent to the stress- 
management approach which Heichehbaum and ither obghitive behavibrists 
(tittle & Kendall, 1979) have deveibped to help youth acquire greater 
control over their impulsive tendencies* Unlike such "t«nperameht"^ 
briented approaches ^ however ^ in which the focus is w helping youth to 
acquire greater understanding and control of their Internal response 
mechanisms^ the focus of social Toresigbt training is on increasing youths* 
ability tb ^edict how bthers might react tb their behaviors. Such a 
■■Judgment"^riented approach attempts to capitaliise cm, rather than change, 
the narcissistib tendencies of difficult youth by giving thra greater 
insight into the ways in which impulsive or antisocial behaviors may wbrk 
to their own disadvantage^ 
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That the SAVY Curricuiun had a significant isipact on rated social 
adjustment is especially noteworthy in light of the relatively small sample 
size* the time^limited nature of the intervention » and the short amount of 
elapsed tim^ between the intervention arid the evaluation. It is possible 
that 3 more lengthy exposure to the curriculum might have had an even 
greater impact on the students* adjustment* Given the difficulties 
involved in changing established pa tf ^rhs of perceiving and interacting 
with others t it would undoubtedly be preferable in future repiicatioas to 
conduct the training over a longer time frame than the two weeks used in 
this study. 

The jpbtehtial utility of the SAVT Curriculum in educitibnal and 
therapeutic settings was enhanced by the fact that ^e majority of the 
students appeared to gt»uinely enjoy their participation in the exercises* 
Thinicihg about how their behavior might impact on others is ah activity 
which most adolescents « given their concerns over popularity and group 
acceptance* appear to relish* Youth who have daiionstrated cciisisteat 
difficulties in the reals of interpersonal relationships can be expected to 
be no less eager to think about such matters* The anecdotal finding that 
many of the participants got apparent enjoyment from the SAVY Curriculta 
lends support to our earlier contention that social foresight training has 
the advantage of ^'pltiggiii'g ihtb* the abundant narcissism of such youth* 

It has been noted that many acting-out adolescents se^ to 
spontaneously ^settle down" In adulthood as a result of maturational 
processes CRcbins* 1974)^ Assmihg that the acquisition of better social 
foresight plays an important role in ex plaining bow such maturation bccm*a, 
it may be argued that the promising thing about social foresight training 
(as iri.th other Jodpsent-^oriented interventions) is its focus oh 
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factiitattng nataraiiy^occaring daveiopoentai procesaas, 9oraething which Is 
preauBiably eisier to do than to change sottieone^a imdiiriylng chara<ster 
structure or teriperamentai tandenctea. Ne^erth^iesSt tt i^uid naive to 
assiaae thct aocial fdreaight training (e^^en in an expandiSKl and more refined 
form than tfie current ex^rlmehtal curriculum) is the "^anstfer** to 
preventing or treating delinquency or psychopathology. Social judgment is 
only one di' the factors cbhtributihg to effective ihterpersdhil behavior # i 
statraent which implies: (a^ that some youth (trtsose problms are rooted 
mainly in temperamental or charicteroioglcal deficits) are not likily to 
benefit from social lioresipt training, and (b) that a mu].ti-m<Kjal form of 
intervention is likely to be the most effective stratagy« Nevertheless* 
the results of this study suggest thit greater attention should be paid to 
the potential atiiity of saciai foresight training as a means for helping 
socially llicompetent youth to become better adjusted members of society. 
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Footnotes 



Thl3 article is based 6n^ 1981 doctoral dissertation by 6Wyn H, Brofm 
at George Peabody College Tor Teachers of Vanderbilt University. The 
authors are deeply grateful to the staff of the Boys Town Orban Prbgrm^ 
especially former Social Services director lona Buttcus* for their 
assistance and cobj^ratioh. Funding for this study was provided solely by 

Father Flanagan's Boys* Home. Omaha, Nebrasta. 

2 __ __ 

8ec|uests for reprints should be sent to Cwyh Browne eejpartment of 

Special Education, 5P26 Forbes Quadrangle, University of Pittsburgh « 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260« 

^Ih previous publications by the second author, this third aspect of 

social competence was referred to as sither "social intelligence"* 

(Greenspan, 1977) or "social awareness" (Greehspiri* 1981 i) . Based on 

feedback received from colleagues, it appears that the term "social 

judgment" is preferable. 
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